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PROFESSOR PRINGLE-PATTISON'S EPISTEMO- 
LOGICAL REALISM. 

TN the light of present discussions of realism, it is interesting to 
•*- recall a somewhat different realistic interpretation of experi- 
ence which is found in the series of lectures delivered by Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, then Professor Andrew Seth, before the 
University of Edinburgh between the years 1885 and 1891. 
These lectures, which have since been published, the first series 
under the title, Scottish Philosophy, 1 the second under the title, 
Hegelianism and Personality, 2 the third as a series of articles in 
the Philosophical Review, 3 are an exposition and constructive 
development of certain phases of Scottish Realism, and a criticism 
of other systems of philosophy, particularly Post-Kantian Ideal- 
ism, from the standpoint of the position thus attained. The 
salient feature of this theory, which is explicitly stated only in 
the third series of lectures, consists in a substitution of what the 
author calls epistemological realism or dualism for the meta- 
physical dualism of English and Continental philosophy. This 
new form of dualism differs from the traditional form of the 
theory in that it makes the independent or realistic existence of 
objects a fact of knowledge or conscious experience instead, 
as is usually done, of reality or existence. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to expound and criticise this new form of 

•Edinburgh and London, 1885. 

2 Edinburgh and London, 1887. 

8 Vol. I, pp. 129, 504; Vol. II, pp. 167, 293; Vol. Ill, p. 56. With the third series 
of lectures should be read Professor Pringle-Pattison's Inaugural Address, "The 
Present Position of the Philosophical Sciences" (1891), published in Man's Place 
in the Cosmos; the criticisms of the series offered by Professors Jones (Mind, N. S., 
Vol. II, pp. 289, 457), Watson (Philosophical Review, Vol. II, p. 513), and Ritchie 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 14) ; and, finally, Professor Pringle-Pattison's 
replies to these criticisms (Mind, N. S., Vol. Ill, p. 1; Philosophical review, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 56, 568). It has not seemed worth while to notice these replies at 
length, since they seem to effect no real change in the author's position. They 
merely excuse, as unfortunate ways of putting his case, statements and difficulties 
which are organic parts of his theory. He cannot properly retract these statements, 
therefore, without retracting the whole theory. 
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realism, by means of which Professor Pringle-Pattison hopes to 
retain the truth and to avoid the errors of other philosophical 
positions. 

The doctrine of epistemological realism has its origin in the 
conviction that, despite the fact that realism contains indispens- 
able elements of truth, all past attempts to formulate such a theory 
have ended in failure. "There are in fact two worlds, and to this 
fundamental antithesis we return. To the one world belong . . . 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, to the other the 
thoughts and feelings of the individual." 1 Professor Pringle- 
Pattison contends, however, that most modern thinkers, following 
Descartes and Locke, have not been satisfied to assert this dual- 
ism in its true form as a fact of conscious experience, but have 
insisted upon interpreting it as a dualism of existence. They 
have thus come to regard the world as made up of two substances, 
separated, as Hamilton says, 'by the whole diameter of being.' 
Professor Pringle-Pattison sees clearly, however, that if the world 
is thus broken into two parts, knowledge becomes impossible. 
"But, if matter is defined as the precise (metaphysical) opposite 
of mind, — if we start with the presupposition that they have 
nothing in common, that the one just is what the other is not, — 
the growth of the subjective nightmare is perfectly intelligible. 
. . . No sort of knowledge, indeed, would be possible of a 
world of things whose relation to consciousness and the forms of 
thought was conceived as a mere negation. ... A real meta- 
physical dualism would cleave the universe in two, leaving two 
absolutely non-communicating worlds." 2 Classical British phil- 
osophy, which makes this interpretation of the dualism of experi- 
ence, and which consequently ends in scepticism, may thus be 
regarded as an exhibition of the evolution and self-refutation of 
metaphysical dualism. 3 

In opposition to this theory, Professor Pringle-Pattison de- 
velops his conception of epistemological dualism. He insists 
that, in reality, the world is a double world only for knowledge or 
conscious experience; that it is only in this relation that the 

'Philosophical Review, Vol. I, p. 514. 

2 Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, pp. 60, 61, 505. 

3 Cf. Scottish Philosophy, p. 15. 
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object is separate and distinct from the subject, and independent 
of it. He maintains, moreover, that this separation is the pre- 
supposition of knowledge. "Knowledge means nothing if it 
does not mean the relation of two factors, knowledge of an object 
by a subject . . . Separation and difference are the very con- 
ditions of knowledge; if it were not for the difference where 
would be the need of knowledge? Each thing would actually 
be everything else . . ., all things would be together, an in- 
distinguishable conglomerate of mutal interpenetration. It is 
individuation, distinctness, that calls for knowledge and gives 
it scope." 1 It follows, therefore, that the subject's conscious states 
are not the object, as subjective idealism maintains; nor is the 
mind, as the theory of immediate knowledge asserts, in direct 
or immediate relation to things. Subject and object are rather 
independent aspects of experience, between which, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, there is no identity or relation. "The 
table which is in immediate contact with my organism is as 
completely and inexorably outside the world of my consciousness 
as the most distant 'star and system ' . . . The world of con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and the (so far hypothetical) world 
of real things, on the other, are two mutually exclusive spheres. 
No member of the real sphere can intrude itself into the conscious 
sphere, nor can consciousness go out into the real sphere and as 
it were lay hold with hands upon a real object. The two worlds 
are, to this extent and in this [epistemological] sense, totally 
disparate . . . The world of real things is transcendent with 
reference to the world of consciousness; the world of objects . . . 
is trans-subjective or extra-conscious. In other words, it falls 
absolutely outside of, or beyond, the little world of conscious- 
ness." 2 The world of objects may thus properly be described 
as a world of "epistemological things-in-themselves," and the 
existence of such a world must be asserted as strenuously as that 
of metaphysical things-in-themselves must be denied. 

Though subject and object are thus completely sundered so 
far as experience is concerned, Professor Pringle-Pattison main- 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, p. 513. See also pp. 504, 505. 
Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 514-516. Cf. ibid., p. 143. 
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tains that they are yet fundamentally related as regards their 
real nature or existence. He realizes that if this were not the case, 
that if objects were completely severed from subjects, they would 
not be known to us, and would not, therefore, be objects of our 
experience. The fact that we know them proves, on the contrary, 
that they are related parts of reality; that they are members 
with us of one world. In truth, then, objects are related to 
subjects in existence, and separate from them in experience; 
ontologically or metaphysically considered, the world is one, 
epistemologically regarded, it is a double world of independent 
subjects and hypothetical objects. 1 Professor Pringle-Pattison 
thus presents the complementary doctrines of metaphysical 
monism and epistemological realism as the truth of classical 
dualism, and it is on the basis of this revised form of dualism 
that he hopes to obtain a tenable realistic interpretation of 
experience. 

This change from metaphysical to epistemological dualism 
makes necessary, the author believes, a corresponding change in 
traditional English and Scotch theories of knowledge. If objects 
are real, and if they are known to thought, subjectivism and 
the doctrine of the immediacy of perception are incomplete 
accounts of the knowing process. The first theory falls into 
error in that it maintains that knowledge is concerned, not with 
objects, but only with its own conscious states, and the second, 
in that it represents the mind as directly and immediately know- 
ing things. 2 In reality, however, both positions are false; thought 
is, indeed, concerned with objects, but only through the medium 
of subjective states which, though they refer to and represent 
things, at the same time separate us from them. Professor 
Pringle-Pattison insists, moreover, that the representational as- 
pect of the cognitive process is its most essential characteristic. 
"Knowledge implies a reference to that which is known. . . . 
Knowledge bears in its heart, in its very notion, this reference 
to a reality distinct from itself. . . . Knowledge as knowledge 
points beyond itself to a reality whose representation or symbol 

J Cf. Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 145, 513; Vol. Ill, p. 61. 
2 Cf. Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 512, 517; Vol. Ill, p. 61. 
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it is. . . . The very function of knowledge ... is to disclose 
to one being the nature of beings and things with which he is 
in relation, but which are different; i. e., numerically and exis- 
tentially distinct from himself." 1 He believes, furthermore, that 
it has been the neglect of this aspect of thought which has led 
to subjectivism. Various philosophers, following the procedure 
of psychology, have looked upon ideas merely as facts of con- 
sciousness and nothing more, and consequently have been com- 
pelled to maintain that the mind knows only its own conscious 
processes. In the concrete, however, ideas are not mere subjec- 
tive facts; they are rather subjective facts which refer beyond 
themselves to objects which they represent, and which they thus 
enable us to know. But if this is the case, subjectivism is 
clearly a product of what the author calls the 'psychologist's 
fallacy' ; it results from the false substitution of a psychological 
for an epistemological account of knowledge. To escape the 
difficulties of this position, however, he believes that one has 
only to recognize the concrete reference of ideas to things, in 
which case knowledge becomes a significant process of repre- 
sentation. 2 

Professor Pringle-Pattison's program is now before us. The 
author realizes, however, that this new form of dualism is not 
without its difficulties. If objects are separate and extra-con- 
scious existences, if, moreover, we do not know them immediately 
but only by means of representations, the question arises, how 
do we know that they exist, and if they exist, that our representa- 
tions of them are true? Common sense does not, of course, raise 
this problem. Dogmatically confident of the existence of objects 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, p. 504. 

2 Professor Pringle-Pattison, of course, regards subjectivism and representation- 
alism as essentially different positions. Thus he explains, " Now it is one thing 
to say that the mind knows things only by the intervention or by means of the 
ideas it has of them, and another thing to say that ideas constitute the ' immediate 
object ' of the mind, and that ' our knowledge is only conversant about ' ideas. The 
last is so far from being true that it might be more correct to say that our mind is 
never conversant about ideas . . . unless in the reflective analysis of the psychol- 
ogist. Otherwise, our knowledge is always conversant about realities of some kind; 
to say that we know by means of ideas is simply to say that we know; but ideas are 
nought except as signs of a further reality, and from the first they are taken not 
per se, but in this symbolic capacity." (Philosophical Review, Vol. II, p. 169.) 
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and of the validity of knowledge, it regards such sceptical and 
critical questions as essentially frivolous. Subjective and imme- 
diate theories of philosophy likewise seek to avoid these vexatious 
problems, the former by denying the existence of objects, and the 
latter by denying the chasm between ideas and objects. From 
the standpoint of representationalism or realism, however, it is 
evident that these methods of solving the difficulty are inadmis- 
sible. The true course of philosophy, Professor Pringle-Pattison 
holds, must rather be to admit the necessarily subjective char- 
acter of knowledge, and the separation in experience between 
subject and object, and to try to show that, despite this fact, 
objects exist and knowledge is valid. 1 

Such a demonstration must begin with our own conscious 
states, since these are all that we directly or immediately 
know. "Subjective states," we are told, "are plainly our 
data; it is there we have our foothold, our pied a terre; but 
unless we can step beyond them, metaphysics in any 
constructive sense can hardly make a beginning." 2 The prob- 
lem of thus passing from individual states to extra-conscious 
objects, he conceives in consistent dualistic fashion as the 
principal problem of epistemology. "The question which epis- 
temology finds before it is the relation of the individual knower 
to a world of reality — a world whose very existence it is bound 
to treat at the outset as problematical. How, or in what sense, 
does the individual knower transcend his own individual existence 
and become aware of other men and things? It is this relatively 
simple and manifestly preliminary question which epistemology 
has to take up." 3 Unless this problem can be solved, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison seems ready to admit that his theory ends in a 
scepticism as thoroughgoing as that which characterizes the older 
dualism. In the third series of lectures, accordingly, he addresses 
himself to a solution of this all-important epistemological prob- 
lem, with the hope of relieving his theory of this traditional 
difficulty. 

Prepared by this clear recognition of the logical requirements 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 512 f., 516 f. 

2 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, p. 138. 

3 Ibid. 
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of his theory for a proof of the existence of objects and the validity 
of knowledge, the reader is somewhat surprised to find Professor 
Pringle-Pattison maintaining that, from the nature of the case, 
direct or experiential proof of either of these things is impossible. 
He points out, with admirable clearness, indeed, that in order 
to directly prove that objects exist we should have to know the 
objects at first hand, and that this, because of the representational 
character of knowledge, is impossible. He shows, furthermore, 
that if we cannot know that objects exist, or what their nature is, 
we cannot directly know that our percepts correspond to them. 
"The feat of comparing our percept with an unperceived thing 
is, as Berkeley incisively argued, forever impossible; we cannot 
get behind our own knowledge, and know without knowing." 1 
"Thought cannot ultimately criticise its own validity. To do 
so would require a second species of thought to sit in judgment 
upon our first or actual thought, and a third thought to test the 
validity of the verdict thus obtained, and so on ad infinitum — a 
species of never-ending appeal as wearisome as fruitless." 2 He 
thus concedes that direct proof of either the existence of objects 
or of the validity of knowledge, from the nature of the case, is 
impossible. 

Though direct proof fails him, Professor Pringle-Pattison feels 
that there is yet a valid indirect proof of these important beliefs. 
Indirect proof of the existence of objects is found partly in the 
instinctive and universal belief of mankind in such an existence, 
and partly in the failure of idealistic theories to give a sane or 
intelligible account of experience. Universal belief in external 
existence, he maintains, results naturally from the fact of the 
objective reference of ideas. ' ' ' When I perceive a tree before me, 
my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notion or simple appre- 
hension of the tree, but a belief of its existence ; and this judgment 
or belief ... is included in the very nature of the perception.' 
This judgment of existence ... is yet found, on analysis and 
careful consideration, to be the root of the whole matter. The 
definite judgment of existence by which an impression is, so to 

•Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 59. 
2 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 90. 
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speak, transfixed . . . carries with it the idea of an object — that is, 
in germ, a real world to which we are related, and of which we 
have, in Reid's language, 'an irresistible and necessary belief.'" 1 
Occasionally, to be sure, the author speaks of this proof as 
"crude" and "naive" and "uncritical," and adds that realism 
"cannot save itself by a mere appeal to instinctive or unreasoned 
belief," and that, so far as it has done so, it has rightly been 
treated by succeeding philosophy as a "negligible quantity." 
At other times, however, he regards the fact of universal belief 
as at least a partially valid proof of the existence of epistemo- 
logical things-in-themselves. Thus he remarks, "It may be a 
matter for consideration at a later stage whether the mere fact 
of this universal, primary, and ineradicable belief is not itself 
an element in the problem; except on the hypothesis of universal 
irrationality may it not be argued that the provision of nature in 
this respect is hardly likely to be a carefully organized decep- 
tion?" 2 

The proof, however, upon which Professor Pringle-Pattison 
primarily depends for the establishment of the doctrine of 
epistemological realism is found in the supposed failure of non- 
realistic theories to give an intelligible or sane account of experi- 
ence, except in so far as they imply the existence of a real world 
upon which conscious experience depends. Realism, he thus 
maintains, can best be established "by showing that Idealism 
as an epistemological doctrine only exists as a criticism of Realism, 
and derives any plausibility it possesses from the surreptitious 
or unobserved importation into its statement of our ineradicable 
realistic assumptions. Were it not for these assumptions the 
idealistic theory could not be stated in words. Idealism is really 
an attempt to obliterate the distinction between knowing and 
being, which it finds established in common belief and in the 
realistic theories. . . . Now on such a theory it is pretty evident 
that the distinction of Knowing and Being . . . would never 
have arisen, and would not have required therefore to be explained 
away. Hence, it may be repeated, Idealism exists only as a 

1 Scottish Philosophy, pp. 103, 104. 

2 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 507. 
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criticism of Realism. When developed itself as a substantive 
theory, it leads to a view of existence which is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the doctrine in question. By such a line of argument 
Realism is left in possession of the field, and a critical or carefully 
guarded Realism is established as the only satisfactory, indeed 
the only sane, theory of knowledge." 1 

That subjective idealism and German Neo-Kantianism, when 
taken by themselves, do not give an intelligible account of ex- 
perience, the author considers easy to prove. These theories, 
he contends, break down in that they regard experience as a 
self -existing reality, whereas in truth it is only a chaotic stream 
of subjective states. They thus commit themselves to the ab- 
surdity of an experience which is experienced by nobody and is 
an experience of nothing. "First the object disappears . . . 
and the world ... is transformed into the dream of a dreamer. 
. . . Then the subject shares the fate of the object, and the 
dream of a dreamer becomes a dream which is dreamt by nobody, 
but which, if one may say so, dreams itself, and among its other 
dream-forms dreams the fiction of a supposed dreamer. This 
self-evolving, unsupported, unhoused illusion is all that exists." 2 
In reality, however, experience is always dependent on a real 
subject and a real object, and consequently needs only, as in the 
case of the theories in question, to be revealed in its helplessness 
and nakedness to show its essential dependence on a real world. 
In actual thought, therefore, we are led by the requirements of 
causal explanation to connect the transient content of experience 
with an existence which is at least relatively permanent and self- 
existent, and which consequently brings order and connection into 
our otherwise fleeting experience. Professor Pringle-Pattison 
admits that this existence is only a " rational construction, an 
hypothesis to explain our experience," and he tells us that "if 
one is determined to be a purist, and to define things solely in 
their relation to sensitive experience — solely from the effects 
which he finds them to produce," he may, and indeed must, define 
this reality as a ' permanent possibility of sensation. ' He believes, 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, pp. 511, 512. See also p. 517. 
Philosophical Review, Vol. II, p. 302. 
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however, that the realist may feel " tolerably easy " when the talk 
is thus of permanent possibilities of sensation since, as he points 
out, no one but a pedant would insist upon this circumlocution 
instead of talking of real things. 1 He believes, moreover, that 
under the cover of such ambiguous expressions, the conception 
of a trans-subjective reality is secretly re-introduced into phil- 
osophy. And if this is the case, the expressions in question 
represent the passage of subjective idealism into realism, and the 
breakdown of the former position. 

With subjective idealism thus disposed of, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison turns his attention to objective idealism, considering 
the theory principally in the form in which it has been stated by 
Hegel and Green. Against this form of idealism, he urges the 
objection that it deprives the world of all reality, and hence fails 
to give an acceptable account of experience. He maintains, 
indeed, that the essential characteristic of the position is that it 
interprets external existence as thought, and thus reduces the 
world to an 'unearthly ballet of bloodless categories ' ; it 'eviscer- 
ates reality of all inner content, and presents us with a set of 
labels or formulae instead.' 2 Or, in place of interpreting objec- 
tive existence as thought, he sometimes represents the theory 
as hypostatising thought, thus again mistaking categories for 
things. In accordance with this view, he interprets Hegel as 
attempting, in the Encyclopedia, to deduce objective reality 
from the categories of the Logic. "His language would justify 
us in believing that the categories actually take blood and flesh 
and walk into the air, and that the whole frame of nature is no 
more than a duplicate or reflection of the thought-determinations 
of the Logic. . . . When he speaks, therefore, of the categories 
as the heart or kernel of nature, we require to be on our guard 
against the idea that logical abstractions can thicken, as it were, 
into real existences." 3 The same substitution of abstractions for 
reality, moreover, is represented as taking place with reference 
to the subject. Thus it is maintained that Fichte, Hegel, and 

i Philosophical Review, Vol. II, pp. 310 ff. 

2 Scottish Philosophy, p. 203. 

s Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 132-136. 
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Green take the logical subject of the theory of knowledge, the 
mere transcendental unity of apperception, for a real or existing 
Self. "The form of knowledge being one, it [Neo-Hegelianism] 
leaps to the conclusion that we have before us the One Subject 
who sustains the world. ... It seems a hard thing to say, 
but to do this is neither more nor less than to hypostatise an ab- 
straction. It is of a piece with Scholastic Realism which hypos- 
tatised humanitas or homo as a universal substance." 1 Professor 
Pringle-Pattison thus holds that objective idealism sweeps ex- 
istential reality off the boards altogether; that it reduces the 
world, in Kant's phrase, to 'a kind of ghost!' But despite this 
logical implication of idealism, it cannot be "any man's serious 
intention" to rob " the object of its substantiality," thus " reduc- 
ing it to a dance of ideas or thought-relations." In reality, the 
idealist can have intended to assert only that the ' real is rational.' 2 
But if this is the case, objective idealism, like the subjective type 
of the theory, implies the existence of a real world. Idealism 
in both its forms thus passes over into realism, which remains 
the only intelligible, indeed the only sane, theory of experience. 
By these arguments Professor Pringle-Pattison feels that he 
has indirectly or inferentially established the existence of ob- 
jects. It therefore only remains for him to find similar indirect 
evidence of the correspondence of percepts to things, and the 
epistemological problem, with its important consequences for 
life and thought, is, as he supposes, successfully solved. He 
believes that he finds indirect evidence of the validity of knowl- 
edge in the fact that the hypothesis of a lack of relation of corre- 
spondence between thought and things leads to scepticism. If, 
then, he argues, we are to avoid contradiction, if, indeed, we are 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 32. The contention that thought cannot take 
the place of things is expressed, in general terms, in the well known dictum that 
logic cannot be made into a metaphysics, and this, of course, is the meaning of 
that formula. Speaking of the Hegelianism and Personality, where this thesis is 
most strenuously maintained, the author says, "My contention in the present 
volume is simply that knowledge is ... a symbol or representation of reality, 
and that, however inseparably related, knowledge and being can never be identified." 
(Hegelianism and Personality, p. vi. See also Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, 
P- S7-) 

2 Scottish Philosophy, p. 202. 
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to give any intelligible account of experience whatever, we must 
assume a correspondence or representational relation between 
percept and object. " Epistemological investigation ... if 
it is not to lead back to the skeptical idealism, . . . must 
tacitly presuppose . . . the harmony of the subjective function 
with the universe from which it springs. Starting from this basis, 
epistemology may afterwards return to prove its own assumption, 
so far as we can talk of proof in such a case. Epistemology 
supplies the indirect proof that this is the only hypothesis which 
can be consistently thought out without dissolving in absurdity 
or contradiction." 1 The author thus acknowledges that he can- 
not prove by knowledge the validity of knowledge, but he yet 
maintains that it is possible by a species of reductio ad absurdum 
to show the ineptitude of skeptical attempts to rob knowledge 
of its objective truth. The indirect proof of realism is thus 
paralleled by an indirect proof of representationalism. By 
means of these proofs, Professor Pringle-Pattison is confident 
that he has successfully disposed of the troublesome epistemo- 
logical difficulties which threatened, for awhile, to overwhelm his 
theory as they have overwhelmed the dualistic theories against 
which he is contending. 

With this outline of the theory before us, we may now proceed 
to inquire how far Professor Pringle-Pattison's proposed emen- 
dation of traditional dualism accomplishes the purpose at which 
he aims. The decision of this question turns upon our esti- 
mate of the value of metaphysical monism in overcoming the 
dualism which, in his opinion, epistemology must assume 
to exist between subject and object in experience. As a 
matter of fact, an examination of his philosophy shows that the 
doctrine of metaphysical monism plays little or no part in the 
construction of his system. It gives the author an opportunity, 
it is true, to assent to the classical arguments against dualism, 
and thus creates the impression that he has seen and avoided 
the defects of that position. In reality, however, the meta- 
physical identity which he posits between subject and object is a 
hyper-empirical bond of union which does not manifest itself in 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 62. See also Mind, N. S., Vol. Ill, p. 20. 
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experience at all; it is a relation which is entirely mystical so 
far as actual experience is concerned. So far as experience is 
concerned, therefore, the dualism between subject and object 
remains complete; the two fundamental aspects of experience 
are as unrelated as in the theories of Descartes and Locke. But 
if this is the case, Professor Pringle-Pattison's theory cannot 
avoid the difficulties which characterize historical dualism. Hav- 
ing broken the world into an independent subject and independent 
objects, he has no choice but to restrict experience entirely to 
the former, and to admit that subjective states are all that we 
immediately know, and this in fact he does. The existence of 
objects is problematical, and has to be proved from the nature 
of conscious processes. The problem which is thus created, and 
which, in truth, is purely fictitious, is, because of the subjective 
character of knowledge, impossible of solution. This being the 
case, Professor Pringle-Pattison attempts to supply the lack of 
direct evidence by having recourse to his indirect or inferential 
methods of demonstration. These proofs, however, are not crit- 
ical refutations of idealism, but only reassertions, against this 
type of theory, of the original position of representationalism and 
realism; they are in fact all based on the fundamental assumption 
that if representationalism is not true, knowledge is not possible, 
and that if realism is not valid, the world is an illusion. It is 
evident, however, that this disjunction is far from exhausting 
all the possibilities of the case, and that it would not be recog- 
nized as valid by any idealist. In reality, the over-individual 
and objective character of reality and the objective validity of 
knowledge can all be retained without accepting the position 
for which Professor Pringle-Pattison contends. The indirect 
proofs, therefore, do not establish the existence of epistemological 
things-in-themselves or the correspondence of percepts to them. 
As a matter of fact, the essential weakness of the proofs, as well 
as the close affinity of the author's whole point of view with the 
forms of dualism which he has rejected, comes clearly to light 
when he revives the well-worn appeal to faith. We cannot be 
absolutely sure, he tells us, that objects exist or that knowledge 
is valid ; in the last analysis we can only trust that the world is 
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not a "bad joke," that it is not a place where "pitfalls are laid 
for us," and where the mechanism of knowledge is "expressly 
devised to defeat its own purpose." 1 His theory thus ends pre- 
cisely where traditional dualism ends, viz., in the confession that 
the whole problem of knowledge is an impenetrable mystery, and 
that epistemological enquiry is a work of supererogation. 

In so far, however, as Professor Pringle-Pattison's theory 
presents a debatable epistemological issue, it clearly turns upon 
the question of the adequacy of the category of representation 
to express the relation of thought to objective existence. But 
this, one might suppose, is to-day a question about which there 
can scarcely be a serious difference of opinion. If thought 
represents objects, what account can be given of the process of 
conception? In what sense can a concept correspond point for 
point to an object, when admittedly no general object exists? If, 
therefore, representationalism be true, conceptual thought must 
be a progressive falsification of the true nature of reality. 2 The 
category of correspondence, moreover, is as inapplicable to per- 
ception as to conception. For if percepts are assumed to answer 
in a one to one fashion to objects, they become mere data, 
and this conception, as is well known, has now been abandoned 
by both psychology and logic, both sciences having perceived 
with increasing clearness that perception and conception cannot 
be regarded as unrelated functions of thought. In maintaining 
a position which implies such a separation, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison puts himself at variance with one of the most generally 
recognized conclusions of mental science. To abandon the sepa- 
ration, however, is to abandon the representational theory, and 
with this goes the essence of Professor Pringle-Pattison's epis- 
temological realism. 

The difficulties which we have been noticing are not peculiar 
to Professor Pringle-Pattison's theory, or to the dualistic theories 

1 Scottish Philosophy, pp. i6if., and Philosophical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 59. 

2 Occasionally, at least, Professor Pringle-Pattison seems willing to accept this 
horn of the dilemma. Thus he says, quoting Bradley with approval, "The real 
is inaccessible by way of ideas. . . . We escape from ideas, and from mere universals, 
by a reference to the real which appears in perception." (Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality, pp. 137 f-) 
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which he has rejected, but are to be found, as well, in every form 
of dualism. They are inseparable, indeed, from any theory which 
places reality beyond experience, and which consequently main- 
tains only an external or comparative relation between thought 
and its object. Idealism itself, despite its insistence upon the 
necessity of monism, has not always escaped this pitfall. This 
is manifestly true of those idealistic systems which make the 
Absolute Consciousness, defined in terms which are a negation 
of finite experience, the fundamental reality. Like realistic sys- 
tems, these theories break the world into two parts, one of which, 
being eternal and self-complete, falls outside the world of finite 
experience, and is thus, so far as finite knowledge is concerned, 
unknowable. But such an Absolute Consciousness, like the 
thing-in-itself , is wholly incapable of being brought into any real 
relation with experience. Experience, either in part or as a 
whole, is not a whit more objective or intelligible because this 
Absolute is assumed to exist. That this is the case becomes 
evident as soon as we try to estimate, in terms of the Absolute 
Consciousness, the degree of truth or reality of any actual process 
of experience. A human purpose or a bit of finite knowledge, 
so the theory holds, is valid in so far as it realizes the purposes 
already fulfilled in the Absolute, or expresses the totality of an 
eternally complete system of relations. It is evident, however, 
that this is only a thinly veiled restatement of the representational 
relation of thought and reality. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in this case, as in the other, the correspondence test breaks 
down, because, in the nature of the case, the relation which is 
thus assumed cannot be made out in any given instance. Whether 
reality is an Absolute Consciousness or a thing-in-itself, it is 
equally impossible to get outside of our experience, and to com- 
pare that experience with an extra-experiential, and therefore 
unknown reality. If, therefore, the absolute idealist maintains 
the existence of such an external consciousness, and the corre- 
spondence of finite experience to it, he can do so, like other 
dualists, only on the basis of faith. 

The trouble thus lies, not in realism or absolute idealism, but 
in the adoption of an external or trans-experiential conception 
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of reality. If we are to give an intelligible account of experience, 
if we are to interpret experience in terms which admit of verifica- 
tion, we must abandon the transcendent for an immanent con- 
ception of the real ; we must look for reality, not outside of, but 
in experience. Such a change of view, of course, requires an 
alteration in our conception of what it means to be real. If 
reality is in experience, it cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be an existential or structural reality; it cannot be something 
which merely exists. From its very nature, experience is chang- 
ing and developing, and cannot, therefore, have a place within 
itself for that which is either stationary or self-complete. If, 
then, we are to find reality in the world in which we actually live ; 
if, moreover, we are to obtain a reality which we can know, and 
consequently verify, in real experience, we must leave off searching 
beyond experience for that which exists in and of itself, and must 
look instead for that which is most intimately bound up with 
experience; for that indeed which makes experience what it is, a 
world of intelligible and significant effort. Reality is thus not 
something which is independent of life, but rather that which is 
organically related to it; it is that which arises from its very 
heart, which emerges upon our closest dealing with it. And if 
we ask precisely what it is which thus gives intelligibility and 
worth to experience, the answer can only be that it is the organiz- 
ing principles and ideals of intellectual and practical life. These, 
together with the processes which go to realize them, are a 
reality which can be known, and being known can be verified in 
experience. In terms of such a reality, moreover, the difficulties 
of the correspondence test of existential theories entirely dis- 
appear. Since reality is no longer external to experience and un- 
knowable, the impossible question of the correspondence of per- 
cepts to an unknown object, or of the fulfilment of purposes in an 
unknown eternal consciousness, cannot arise. The question of 
the truth or reality of any portion of finite experience now be- 
comes the legitimate and fruitful question of whether a given 
concept or purpose makes experience more intelligible or more 
worth while; to the degree to which it does this, it is real and 
true. The test of truth is thus simple and practicable; it is, 
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moreover, the one which we use in all our actual determinations 
of validity in intellectual and practical life. Viewed from this 
standpoint, Professor Pringle-Pattison's doubts concerning the 
validity of knowledge are entirely unwarranted ; knowedge does 
organize experience and is therefore valid. 

The change from the conception of an external to that of an 
immanent and ideal reality must be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change from an existential to an organic or functional 
theory of the nature of experience. The various portions of expe- 
rience can no longer be regarded as so many self-existing entities 
which persist in their own identity, except so far as they are 
somewhat modified by incidental relation to other things. To 
maintain this is to fall back into the external and comparative 
theory, the futility of which we have seen. We must rather 
assert, in opposition to this theory, that every part of experience, 
so to speak, is constituted by its relations to other parts of 
experience; it is what it is in virtue of its relations to other 
things. In reality, therefore, there are no self-existing entities, 
no hard cores, no 'things' that are 'related' to other 'things.' 
Experience, in truth, is rather an organic whole, in which every 
part of it is what it is in terms of every other part of it. But 
if this is the case, subject and object are not, as Professor Pringle- 
Pattison supposes, independent and relatively self-existing enti- 
ties. There are, in truth, no independent minds, and no self- 
existing objects. We do not first have a mind and then come to 
know objects, and objects do not first exist apart from mind, as so 
many epistemological or metaphysical things-in-themselves, and 
afterwards come to be known by it. Rather to be a mind is 
just to stand in relation to, and to know, objects, and to be an 
object is to be a determinate function of some particular aspect 
of experience. Subject and object are thus organic or indis- 
soluble aspects of experience; each enters as a real and constitu- 
tive factor into the life of the other, and makes it what it is. 
Experience is thus a life of which subject and object are dis- 
tinguished, but at the same time, inseparably related functions. 
By this conception alone can the difficulties of dualism in all 
its forms be avoided. Alfred H. Jones. 

Cornell University. 



